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malicious at the expense of Madame d'Houdetot (and
she is so very often), the dislike she expresses is evi-
dently her own. Here, indeed, we find the censors who
undertake the revision of the original version toning
down on several occasions Madame de Montbrillant's
outbursts against the Countess de Lange and her
" insupportability."

It is time to reach the denouement. Jean Jacques
calls one day at Eanbonne and finds Madame d'Houcletot
in tears. "Theyhave betrayed us/' she says. In other
words, Saint-Lambert has been informed of their
frequent walks and meetings: and he has written
angrily to his mistress. Eousseau is full of self-reproach
and distress. But who can the mischief-maker have
been ? Madame d'Houdetot at once settles the question.
It is her cousin, Madame d'Epinay : who has before this
endeavoured to sow division between herself and her
lover. Rousseau, weighing the matter, can find no other
possible solution. Grimm is near Saint-Lambert: and
Madame d'Epinay is certainly in constant communica-
tion with QrimDQL.

If we turn to the Memoirs> we find that this theory
is plainly supported by the evidence, even as it is given
there. The interpolated episode of the anonymous
letter does not conceal from the attentive reader the
fact that Volx received from Madame de Montbrillant
long letters giving him frequent accounts of the goings
on of the Countess de Lange; of her singular light-
heartedness in view of the absence of her lover; and of
her frequent meetings with Ken63 and their mysterious
intimacy. It is also said that Volx and Dulaurier
exchange letters. In these circumstances the anony-
mous letter was not needed to arouse the jealousy
of the absent lover : it was needed, in the story, to
exonerate Madame de Montbrillant. But Kousseau's
conviction that Madame d'Epinay was the mischief-
maker did not merely rest upon Madame d'Houdetot's
assertions, and upon the difficulty of finding any oneus, it is because
